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Views on the News 





HE central business district is receiv- 

ing more and more attention from 

public officials, planners, economists, 
land developers, downtown merchants, and 
others with a stake in its economic health. 
Everybody agrees that something should be 
done, and the proposals for correction are 
many and varied. 

The plan for revitalizing the central busi- 
ness district in Cincinnati has the ad- 
vantages of being practical, economical, and 
feasible within a reasonable period of time 
(p. 182). Success for the Cincinnati plan is 
dependent upon private initiative, and the 
prospects seem bright for a better central 
city. The Cincinnati plan is a direct expres- 
sion of faith in a city center on the part of 
both public and private interests; it may be 
a refutation of the pessimistic views ex- 
pressed a year ago in the article on “The 
Impact of Outlying Shopping Centers on 
Central Business Districts’ (see PuBuic 
MANAGEMENT, August, 1957, p. 170). 

City planning had its first public recogni- 
tion in this country about 50 years ago as the 
“city beautiful’ movement. It has been 
superseded by more fundamental elements 
of planning including land use, zoning, sub- 
division control, and urban renewal. Never- 
theless it still is an invaluable first step in 
awakening community interest (p. 187). A 
program of city beautification in addition to 
its obvious advantages can create public 
receptivity for the more drastic steps of 
urban renewal and public housing. 

Several publications noted in the City 
Hall Bookshelf (p. 203) will be of particular 
interest to city officials. First are the pro- 
cedural manuals issued by the National 


Committee on Urban Transportation to 
supplement their over-all report entitled 
Better Transportation for Your City. The guide 
manuals contain specific instructions and 
illustrations on developing different types 
of studies as part of over-all urban transpor- 
tation planning. The new book Planning and 
Community Appearance is the first report of its 
kind to appear in many years. It deals with 
the often neglected subject of civic design 
and is well documented with statutes, ordi- 
nances, and court decisions. The many fed- 
eral government programs that provide help 
for municipal governments are set forth in 
Federal Activities Helpful to Communities. 

Performance standards for industrial zon- 
ing have received considerable attention in 
recent years because they seem to provide a 
more realistic means of regulation than a 
listing of permitted or prohibited uses. The 
difficulties with performance standards have 
been in the technical complexity of drafting 
an ordinance and in finding suitable ways of 
measuring objectionable elements for con- 
formance to standards. A relatively small 
California city may have found an answer to 
the second difficulty in an ordinance recent- 
ly adopted (p. 193). When an application is 
received, the city planning commission can 
require that a study be made by an expert 
consultant to evaluate potential compliance 
to the performance standards. The applicant 
must pay for the cost of the consultant’s 
services. Other planning developments in 
this issue include an inventory of city-owned 
land for recreation planning (p. 194), a 
formalized approach to building demolitions 
(p. 201), and stepped-up urban renewal 
programs (pp. 195 and 197). 
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Revitalizing the Central Business District 


By C. A. HARRELL* 
City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The prime assets of the central business district—concentration and accessibility— 
will be strengthened through coordinated public and private planning. 


NEW spirit of competition has arisen 
among cities across the land. While 
many smaller communities are alert 

to this competition, it is most strikingly evi- 
dent in those larger cities which relentlessly 
bid for bigger roles in the trade of their own 
metropolitan areas to support the central 
business district. It comes from recognition 
of the obvious need to maintain the city’s 
strength by increasing the vitality and vigor 
of its central area—the heart of a whole 
region. 

Perhaps it is no longer needful to describe 
our down-at-the-heels central business dis- 
tricts. Perhaps, too, the time for discussing 
causes has passed. No one sizable city is an 
escapee from the deterioration gnawing at 
the vitals of downtown. Every community 
has an enormous stake in protecting or 
redeeming it. 

With action long overdue some type of 
preservative or restorative remedy is being 
planned nearly everywhere. The approaches 
fall into several broad groups, ranging from 
face-lifting to major surgery. 


Tue SHOPPERS’ PARADISE 


Perhaps the most widely considered and 
popular single innovation is the pedestrian 
mall or plaza. In cities big and little, plans 
are being drawn to revitalize downtown 
areas by closing off streets to vehicular 
traffic and parking and making them 
pedestrian ways. Some estimates place the 
number of such cities above 90. 

*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harrell’s city manager 
career began in 1930 and includes service in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Binghamton and Schenectady, New 
York; Norfolk, Virginia; and San Antonio, Texas. 
He has been in Cincinnati since April, 1954. He is 
a past president of the International City Managers’ 
Association and, in 1955, was awarded the honor- 


ary degree of doctor of laws from Randolph-Macon 
College. 


Only in a few smaller cities—Springfield, 
Oregon; Oxnard, California; and Waco, 
Texas, for example—has the idea been tried 
and only for brief experimental periods. In 
Oxnard, after a one-week trial, a question- 
naire developed 330 favoring the mall, 246 
opposing, and 47 indifferent. Reactions of 
shoppers and businessmen elsewhere are 
equally inconclusive. 


THE SPECTACULARS 

A second approach is the big downtown 
project. A few examples can be merely 
cited as these too are widespread. Dallas is 
proud of its “Exchange Park’’; Boston its 
“Back Bay Center’’; Detroit its “Detroit of 
the Future’’; New York its gigantic ‘“‘Lincoln 
Square”; Chicago its ‘“‘Fort Dearborn”; 
Philadelphia its ‘Penn Center”; Pittsburgh 
its “‘Golden Triangle’; Los Angeles its 
“Bunker Hill’’; St. Louis its “‘Plaza.”’ 

Most of these large projects in or near 
central business districts are achievable only 
through single ownership or direction. Noble 
gestures producing grandiose architectural 
creations, they are designed more for their 
own sake than for the remaining unrecon- 
structed parts of their business districts. 
However magnificent the scale, these are not 
in our view true revitalizations of business 
districts but moves in the hope that some 
value will rub off on the remainder of the 
districts. 

OVER-ALL PLANS 

On the other hand many cities, like 
Cincinnati, have rounded-out plans for the 
entire central district (known to the tech- 
nicians as the CBD) now in varying stages. 

Milwaukee has just completed its ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Downtown Plan.” Norfolk will 
rescue its CBD from the threat of economic 
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strangulation by its “Downtown Rede- 
velopment Plan” through urban renewal. 
San Francisco relies on its ‘Downtown 
Modernization Report” to ignite public en- 
thusiasm for the future role of its downtown 
area, 

Omaha, Seattle, Portland, Kansas City 
(Missouri), Waukesha, Houston, and a host 
of others are in this group. For Philadelphia, 
architect Lou Kahn’s “Center City’ pro- 
poses revolutionary ideas as does architect 
Victor Gruen’s plan for Fort Worth. Some 
80-odd cities are said to be considering 
Gruen’s traffic principles. The ablest cri- 
tiques of these plans will doubtless be writ- 
ten by Father Time. 


A Typicat SOLUTION 

Perhaps there is no better method of 
demonstrating the use or proposed use of 
substantially all of the average city’s powers 
in this rejuvenation wave than to brief the 
“Cincinnati Plan.” 

It is certain that our plan comes to grips 
with and points the way to a solution of the 
problems which assail the very great major- 
ity of downtown sections—inadequate park- 
ing, narrow streets, inaccessibility, circula- 
tion conflicts, traffic congestion, inappropri- 
ate land uses, ugliness, lack of open space, 
and other ills. 

Our plan appears also to be typical of 
those which, after ample research and eco- 
nomic studies, propose procedures for over- 
hauling their CBD’s without undue delay or 
prohibitive expense. The city’s part is only 
that which is customary, necessary, and 
orthodox, including “‘sparking”’ of whatever 
is done. 

Cincinnati’s Downtown. The downtown of 
Cincinnati rests almost at the geographic 
center of a metropolitan area with over a 
million inhabitants. Because of its location 
and the routing of highways and express- 
ways, it is now and will remain the area 
most accessible to all the people of this 
large area. 

Day after day more people concentrate 
here, more sales are transacted, more hu- 
man contacts made, more services rendered, 
and more people employed than in any 
other comparable area within 100 miles. 
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The land in this CBD, with so many ad- 
vantages for a free enterprise market, 
should be able to pay a high share of the 
city’s cost of living—and it does. Represent- 
ing less than 1 per cent of the city’s land 
area, it accounts for over 17 per cent of the 
total revenue collected through property 
taxes. 

These statements underscore the vital 
importance of this typical CBD to its city, 
county, and metropolitan area. They are 
reasons for taking necessary measures from 
now on to insure its well-being and to 
rescue it from possible decline in values and 
usefulness such as has befallen other areas— 
those which have become slums. 

Fundamental to the Plan. The plan recog- 
nizes that established assets and valuable 
features of the CBD must be retained and 
proven deterrents to development altered or 
removed. Its every element is the direct 
interest of some person, or a city depart- 
ment, or a public utility, or a private enter- 
prise. The city government’s special inter- 
est, initially through the work of the plan- 
ning commission which developed the plan, 
is to create a vehicle by which all these 
interests can be coordinated into one scheme 
for improving the entire CBD. 

The basic fundamental of the plan is to 
discover the functions of the CBD in terms 
of types of business activities which exist 
there and then to forecast their space needs 
for the future. The plan accommodates 
these and integrates them with the other 
CBD services. It became a matter of de- 
termining the needs of private enterprise 
and then designing the necessary public 
services to meet these needs. 


A SEARCH FoR Facts 

At the outset it was concluded that if we 
learned the facts we would have the trends 
at our finger tips. If we knew the trends we 
could, by correlation with other economic 
and social data, project them into the future. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize that 
the time devoted to applied research and 
analysis of the findings is an indispensable 
part of the job of city government, just as in 
industry in planning, say, a new industrial 
product or plant. Necessarily it precedes the 
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design work on the drafting board. Accord- 
ingly, formulation of our plan was prefaced 
by the establishment of fundamental con- 
cepts based on findings of fact derived from 
several research studies. 

These studies first delimited the CBD and 
then for working purposes subdivided it into 
two parts—the “‘core,”’ the tight, traditional 
downtown shopping district; and _ the 
“‘frame,” the remainder of the CBD. The 
territory lying outside the CBD but con- 
tiguous to it was designated the “fringe.” 

The major studies which led to this pin- 
pointing of the core were: 

1. A study of building permits from 1945 
to date showed that the center of gravity of 
building, renovation, and alteration permits 
in the CBD had not shifted. 

2. A tax assessment study revealed no 
notable shift of values in any direction but a 
continual build-up of concentrated high 
values within the core. 

3. A study of retail trade volume in 
representative years correlated with these 
other studies determined the relation be- 
tween CBD traffic volumes and retail trade. 

4. A study of the appearance of the CBD 


led to a system of judging the attractiveness 
of each downtown block according to a 
merit rating for repairs, maintenance, clean- 
liness, window displays, harmony, signs, 
and absence of street clutter. 

5. A special space-use study was the 


most significant for understanding the 
physical characteristics of the CBD. It 
provided facts on the number of business 
establishments and the volume of space used 
today by different types of business activities 
compared with a period in the past (we 
selected 1937) so that trends in the total 
volume of space could be ascertained and 
shifts of space use within the CBD could be 
determined. 

Few precedents exist for this kind of re- 
search which catalogued all business uses 
in the CBD and grouped them to indicate 
functions according to types of space re- 
quired within the CBD. 

We found major functions of retailing, 
consumer services, and business services; 
minor functions of manufacturing, parking, 
and wholesaling with stock; and residual 
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uses of residence and vacant space. A distinct 
measure of the tendency toward a functional 
grouping usually visible in most business 
districts was revealed. 

Determining the location of such func- 
tional areas is vital because a worth-while 
plan for improving the CBD is designed to 
assist rather than to hamper these activities. 
As they function differently and require 
varied types of space, the assistance which 
can be rendered by public facilities differs 
in various areas. 

The Baffling Antithesis. The relative im- 
portance of these economic functions has 
changed through passing years. Those domi- 
nant today are those which can pay the 
highest price for concentration and accessi- 
bility—the two virtues of a CBD which can- 
not be duplicated together and to the same 
degree elsewhere in the city. 

The greatest concentration of course is 
within the core. The greater the concentra- 
tion of people, the greater their dependence 
on pedestrian access and pedestrian circula- 
tion. The plan therefore set out to facilitate 
pedestrian circulation where it is most 
needed—in the core. The problems faced 
in trying to improve accessibility while 
maintaining or increasing concentration 
have been baffling for years because one is 
obviously antithetical to the other. 

We saw a clue to a solution in the mod- 
ern shopping center where pedestrian circu- 
lation dominates the center of the center, 
frequently in a mall between stores. Stores 
surround the mall with parking on the out- 
side of the stores. Truck service is separated 
from the pedestrian and parking, sometimes 
underground. 

In applying these features to an existing 
business district an ideal plan would require 
complete separation of all forms of transpor- 
tation and extensive redevelopment of every 
block in the CBD. This would be pro- 
hibitively expensive or extend realization 
over an agonizingly lengthy period. Our 
plan contains several compromises as the 
price of the possibility of early effectuation 
and within the limitations 
Cincinnati. 


existing in 
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A SoLution APPLIED 

We sought first reduction of the vehicular 
traffic in the CBD and second integration of 
all forms of circulation in a system to utilize 
each most effectively and to control each 
so as to minimize conflict. The first objec- 
tive called for converting the core into an 
area predominantly (but not wholly) for 
pedestrians. Some core streets will become 
pedestrian malls or plazas which make 
assets of narrow downtown streets. 

Under the plan the core is penetrated by 
a series of loop streets, actually now existing, 
to carry traffic into the core but not through 
it. These streets, with connecting service 
alleys, provide places for trucking and other 
delivery services. Parking is in locations out- 
side the core and situated to intercept travel 
between the expressways and the core. 

Surveys confirm that over half of the 
vehicles now using CBD streets are merely 
passing through. This through traffic will 
bypass the CBD on the north-south express- 
way system, now under construction, which 
with the east-west distributor expressway 
along the southern boundary of the CBD 
practically frame it. The distributor will 
diffuse CBD-bound traffic to all points 
within it. 

Further, to exclude through traffic from 
the CBD, some streets in the core are 
blocked by pedestrian plazas to prevent 
their use as through streets. Circulation 
within and to all parts of the CBD after 
leaving the expressways takes place on pairs 
of one-way streets kept open on all sides of 
the core. 

Although some streets in the core are 
closed to traffic by the pedestrian plazas in 
one or several places, others are left open to 
allow vehicles of any type to reach all 
properties within the core at any time. All 
vehicles—trucks, taxis, automobiles, buses— 
can use the penetration loops. Alongside 
the loops, pedestrians remain on the side- 
walks. Curb parking is prohibited and curb 
spaces are designated for loading operations. 

Off-street Parking. Several principles are 
paramount in locating off-street parking 
facilities in the CBD. In our plan their loca- 
tion minimizes vehicular traffic by their 
proximity to the expressway access points 
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and maximizes pedestrian convenience by 
their adjacency to the core. Although there 
is no off-street parking within the core, it can 
be accommodated there if its access is 
outside. 

To reach these objectives we strategically 
spotted four “‘garage concentrations,”’ some 
part of each of which is now being, or will 
be, constructed by private enterprise. For 
business establishments not adequately 
served by any of these four concentrations, 
off-street parking facilities are needed in 
various locations outside but adjacent to the 
CBD. 

To carry motorists leaving their cars in 
the garages to the core the plan provides 
overhead pedestrian ways. Located at the 
second or third floor level of the garages, 
they pass over the traffic thoroughfares 
and descend to the street level in the core. 
They are sheltered and well lighted walk- 
ways with conveyor belts, and with escala- 
tors at any change of level. Their layout is 
flexible to provide connections to any sec- 
tion of the CBD or adjacent territory where 
redevelopment might create a concentration 
of pedestrians. 

All pedestrian circulation is retained at 
the street level within the core, inasmuch as 
all significant capital investment in shopping 
facilities is at that level or reached from it. 

Pedestrian Plazas. The dimensions of the 
core are already determined by the distance 
people will walk to do business—less than 
four blocks in any direction. Within the core 
some portion of every street is converted to 
a pedestrian plaza or mall combined with 
others into the “pedestrian preserves.” 
Pedestrians have free movement across from 
side to side and along each street for a block 
or more. 

Design of these pedestrian plazas calls for 
surface treatment of a different pattern and 
color than at present. Their streets are filled 
in, curb to curb, with varying materials 
providing interesting textures, perhaps 
brick, stone, or concrete to make a level 
terrace. Resting seats can be installed and 
suitable trees and shrubs planted. Street 
sculpture can be newly designed for each 
appropriate place. Concessions for cafe 
tables, newspaper stands, and other vendors’ 
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places would be made. A lane is kept open 
down the center for any emergency vehicle, 
such as fire, police, and ambulance—an in- 
evitable compromise. 

Public Transit. In the redesign of the CBD 
major consideration was given public transit. 
Fundamentally the bus system is a series of 
loops between the suburban areas and the 
CBD except for a few crosstown lines. 

Obviously the possible route and street 
combinations are almost infinite, but, since 
not every route can serve every destination 
in the downtown area, none is ideal. The 
system we propose brings patrons to the 
heart of the core area through use of loop 
movements, most of them underground. It 
permits the crosstown routes to cross the 
core. The reduction of conflicts between 
pedestrians and automotive traffic produces 
substantial savings in the running time of 
transit into and out of the CBD. 


Fountain Square. Cincinnati’s historic 


Fountain Square, known all over the world 
and close to the center of the CBD, becomes 
on the street level one large pedestrian 
plaza. Beneath it, adjoining Government 
Square and accessible by tunnel, the fourth 


garage concentration is located. The plan 
calls for bringing buses into part of the 
underground structure through a tunnel and 
trucks into another part to serve buildings 
now deriving their access from streets which 
become pedestrian plazas. The surface will 
be redesigned and attractively landscaped. 

The Tyler Davidson Fountain can be 
moved within the square, but in any design 
it will remain the focus of interest. Thus 
Fountain Square is preserved as the locus of 
all Cincinnati festivities, the point of congre- 
gation, the symbol and center of the Queen 
City. 

PuBLic vs. PRIVATE 

In effectuating the CBD plan the public 
actions, quite properly, are limited to those 
necessary and customary responsibilities of 
municipal government. As the area is large- 
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ly one of private property and private enter- 
prise its total revitalization is signally de- 
pendent upon private initiative. 

Our plan may be summed up in four 
recommendations: 

1. The city’s most important action is to 
carry out the circulation elements including 
the expressways, parking concentrations, 
and pedestrian ways to improve markedly 
the accessibility of the CBD to the metropoli- 
tan area and the CBD businesses to each 
other and to their clients. 

2. Improved concentration of the land uses 
in the core should be brought about by 
means of the zoning ordinance. Permitted 
building density should be lowered for the 
frame and increased for the core, wherein 
only retailing, business, and consumer 
services should be permitted along street 
frontage. All parking should be prohibited 
except that having access outside the core. 

3. Because of the competition it faces, 
the CBD should be made so appealing as to 
attract customers from near and far. As 
new shopping centers spring up in outlying 
areas the present appearance of the CBD 
will make it a second choice for shoppers 
repelled by unsightly buildings, drab fa- 
cades, street tlutter, and gaudy signs. Posi- 
tive action may require public controls or 
limitations to combat the worst offenses. A 
special committee of architects, attorneys, 
artists, and building managers is indicated 
to propose both public and private action. 

4. A fourth action should be that of con- 
structing the planned public buildings 
group. If made part of an urban renewal 
project now under way adjoining the CBD, 
land assemblage could begin within a year. 

These four proposals are designed to im- 
prove the CBD’s prime virtues of concentra- 
tion and accessibility and to lead the way to 
its revitalization. Implemented, Cincinnati’s 
plan may well show the nation how most 
CBD’s can be reshaped to meet the chal- 
lenges of today and to prepare for the hopes 
of tomorrow. 





Steps in City Beautification 


By N. G. DAMOOSE* 
City Manager, Traverse City, Michigan 


City beautification is an excellent way to insure a continuing program of planning, 
urban renewal, and other kinds of community betterment. 


HILE city beautification is by no 

means the whole of city planning, 

it is one of the easiest first steps to 
stimulate citizen interest and action in a 
broader program for a better city. 

Upon arrival in Traverse City in 1956 as 
city manager, it was evident that the resi- 
dential area in the southeast section of the 
city was almost devoid of street trees. Not a 
tree or shrub, for example, had been placed 
along an automobile parkway built in 1951 
at a cost of $1,500,000. Many other parts of 
the city had large gaps in street trees. 

Two months after my arrival in Traverse 
City I felt that the citizens would be recep- 
tive to a beautification program in addition 
to the large-scale public works program 
under way. As a starter I called upon three 
garden clubs, asked for a joint meeting with 
their boards, and proposed that they spon- 
sor a “‘tree-selling’’ program. The plan was 
that they call on all organizations in the city 
to provide at least one team of two people 
per organization to canvass stores, factories, 
and homes for donations of five, 10, or 15 
dollars to plant trees on the boulevard. The 
garden club people were not convinced, but 
at a second meeting the advantages were 
further explained from the standpoint of the 
investment in the boulevard by the city and 
the state, the potential of the boulevard and 
the bay as a tourist attraction, and the need 
for a city-wide beautification program with 
this as the first phase. 

Although the garden club members were 
somewhat reluctant, their enthusiasm built 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Damoose was city man- 
ager of Ypsilanti, Michigan, for nine years before 
his appointment in Traverse City in January, 1956. 
His prior experience includes service in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, as city engineer and director of 
public service. 


up quickly as the program progressed. They 
sold $6,500 worth of threes and shrubs 
which the city ordered and picked up for 
faster delivery. 

Shortly after the second meeting with the 
garden club members, an enterprising and 
civic minded resident, when told about the 
**tree-selling’’ campaign, offered to buy the 
entire lot for planting on streets. When it 
was pointed out that this was to be a com- 
munity-wide project, he said he would con- 
tribute as much as was desired. His con- 
tribution was $1,000 and provided an 
excellent start for the campaign. 

After 18 months the city now has ac- 
quired 2,890 shrubs and 427 trees for a 
total of 3,317 plantings of 62 varieties. They 
have been placed on a three-fourths mile 
stretch of the boulevard in accordance with 
a plan by a local landscape architect who 
did this work as his contribution. 

The success of the boulevard tree-planting 
campaign led to establishment of a city 
nursery on city-owned land three miles out- 
side the corporate limits. The nursery now 
has 2,026 shade trees, 418 evergreens, and 
235 flowering shrubs. Most of the plantings 
were originally of the “‘whip” or seedling 
sizes costing about 16 cents for trees and 30 
to 50 cents for shrubs. The total investment 
in the nursery is $2,215. The nursery stock, 
after 18 months’ growth, is now estimated at 
about $8,000 at present market prices. 

About 200 trees were needed immediately 
for the boulevard planting, and the city did 
not wish to pay $10 apiece for the trees. A 
thick stand of maples running from saplings 
to trees about 2 inches in diameter was lo- 
cated, inspected, and tagged by the Michi- 
gan State Conservation Service. They were 
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then purchased for 50 cents each and 
brought to the city for planting. 

The city expects to add 1,000 more trees 
in 1958 to the nursery and again to go out 
into the country for 200 to 300 trees that 
can be planted along the streets in the 
spring and fall. By the fall of 1959 it will be 
possible to take each year’s requirements 
from the city-owned nursery. 

Other Steps in City Beautification. After the 
tree planting program was under way, 
other steps were taken by the city govern- 
ment and other groups to beautify other 
parts of the city. A triangular area caused 
by a divided highway had been covered with 
cinders and used for trailer parking and as 
a small fruit and vegetable market for near- 
by farmers. The city asked for and received 
a title for this land from a railroad company. 
The plot was landscaped this spring. 

Two new bridges opened to traffic in the 
downtown area were spruced up by placing 
four flower boxes on each bridge railing. 
Nine oil companies, with home offices else- 
where, contributed $700 to the city for the 
purchase of a Christmas Nativity scene to be 
placed along the new boulevard. One of the 
oil companies wrote a story on the project 
for its national company magazine. 

Another step was for the city to plant 
90,000 Christmas trees in two 20-acre sec- 
tions of the municipal airport. This not only 
will bring in some revenue for the city in five 
to seven years but also has already eliminated 
the need for a big weed cutting job each year. 

Street lighting was the next improvement 
project undertaken by Traverse City. The 
downtown lighting system had been pur- 
chased second hand in 1920, and the 2,200 
volt cable was suspended 10 feet above the 
light standards by wooden poles tied or 
wired to the standards. Most of the equip- 
ment was in a rundown or dangerous condi- 
tion, and the system was unreliable even in 
moderate storms. After 11 weekly meetings 
a downtown merchants committee was con- 
vinced of the need for a street lighting pro- 
gram. The system was installed to cover two 
and one-half miles of the business district 
with 208 lights at a cost of $65,000. The 
abutting property owners are being assessed 
70 per cent of the cost over a period of four 
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years, and the city is paying the remaining 
30 per cent. 

Another project that was simple and in- 
expensive was to clean up and landscape a 
one-block portion of the river bank that 
served as the edge of an off-street parking 
lot in the central business district. Another 
block of the river bank was later cleaned up. 

Part of the space at the sewage disposal 
plant was set aside for flower planting. As an 
example of the savings possible, the city pur- 
chased 1,000 geranium seedlings at 10 cents 
each which were then replanted this spring 
in various parts of the city. In 1957 the city 
had to pay 50 cents each for these flowers 
because there were no facilities to develop - 
the less mature plants. Finally, a badly 
deteriorated city-owned building which 
fronted the street was torn down and the 
area was graded and landscaped. A planter- 
type sign was then installed and a public 
works building to the rear was painted, 
virtually creating a park. 

Conclusions. City beautification is a very 
helpful first step in insuring a continuing 
program of community betterment. The 
Traverse City program has been outlined 
to almost every civic and service club in the 
city and is now on a repeat schedule to re- 
port progress and future plans. These meet- 
ings provide an opportunity to point out that 
beautification also includes painting, clean- 
up, maintenance, and restoration of old 
buildings. This in turn can lead to a perma- 
nent urban renewal program sponsored 
and carried forward by voluntary action 
with encouragement and support from the 
city government. 

Citizens have expressed definite interest 
by forming an “‘Action” (American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods) com- 
mittee to plan a downtown rehabilitation 
and neighborhood renewal program. This 
could well be the second and more im- 
portant phase of city beautification. 

The efforts of the city government and 
other groups have met with a warm response 
from citizens, and most people now seem 
to be conscious of their surroundings and 
of the potential for betterment. This is a 
kind of “keeping up with the Joneses’’ that 
should be encouraged. 





Public Officials and Traffic Safety 


By J. W. BETHEA* 


Executive Secretary, The President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, Washington, D.C. 


Public officials need the public support of permanent citizen organizations for 
an effective traffic safety program. 


F YOU were to ask the average public 
official what should be done to improve 
traffic safety, his answer could be sum- 

marized in four words: study—take inventory— 
plan. 

These words give a telescoped version of 
the findings of those who attended the Pub- 
lic Officials Conference of the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety in Washington 
in December, 1957. And these findings were 
the basis for the follow-up Citizen Leader- 
ship Conferences of the President's Com- 
mittee held during the spring in Atlantic 
City, Chicago, San Francisco, and Miami 
Beach. 

Elaborated, somewhat, the public of- 
ficials’ recommendations were these: 

Study the Problem. What is the extent of the 
traffic-accident and congestion problem in 
your area? What is it costing in human and 
economic loss? Has there been an authorita- 
tive study to provide sound answers, or is the 
publicity about the traffic problems in your 
area largely on an emotional and special- 
interest basis? If the answers to these ques- 
tions are nonesistent, then the first step is a 
study which will produce a clear statement 
of the problem. Future growth of popula- 
tion and vehicle use must be projected to 
anticipate future problems. 

Take Inventory of Programs and Resources. 
Each state and city should survey its traffic 
functions and activities in the light of the 
greatly expanded use of motor vehicles. 

* Eprror’s Nore: The President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety has as its primary objective the en- 
couragement of an effective citizen traffic safety 
organization in every community. Mr. Bethea has 
been executive secretary of the Committee since its 
inception in 1954. Prior to that he was deputy 
director of the 1954 White House Conference on 
Highway Safety, executive director of the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, and editorial associ- 
ate with Public Administration Clearing House. 


Prepare a Plan. Development of a specific 
program will in turn form a sound basis for 
building necessary public support. The Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, the Action Program, 
and the Inventories which’ measure that 
Program were reaffirmed as sound bases for 
development of effective plans. 

Public officials attending this conference 
were divided into 12 workshop groups, of 
which two are of primary importance to city 
managers. These two were designated ‘‘Of- 
ficial Coordination—Local Governments” 
and “‘Intergovernmental Cooperation.” 

The immediate and long-range needs for 
“Official Coordination—Local Govern- 
ment’’ were determined by the workshop 
group from replies to a questionnaire which 
had been sent to some 5,000 city and county 
officials. 

In order of priority, these immediate and 
long range recommendations were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The city and county legislative body 
or chief executive, or both, should establish 
a coordinating committee of city and county 
officials. 

2. The chief executive should be the 
active chairman of the traffic safety co- 
ordinating committee. He should insure that 
the committee meets at frequent intervals, 
and he must accept the responsibility for 
seeing that committee decisions are carried 
out by the respective department heads. 

3. A city-wide or county-wide traffic 
safety program should be developed by the 
respective official coordinating committees. 

4. Formation of citizen public support 
groups should be encouraged. 

5. Metropolitan area traffic-coordinating 
groups composed of city and county officials 


should be formed. 
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In addition to these points, it was urged 
that local officials make use of the manuals 
developed by the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation (see City Hall Book- 
shelf) and utilize more fully other material 
that is available. 

The ‘“Intergovernmental Cooperation” 
workshop recommended: 

1. That the state governments provide 
traffic engineering services to local govern- 
ments, particularly rural counties and 
smaller unincorporated areas. 

2. That the state governments make pro- 
vision for the training of local police. 

3. That there be more state policing of 
rural counties and unincorporated places. 

4. That the states extend additional aid 
in reviewing local traffic safety programs. 

5. That the states give more advice and 
assistance in accident records maintenance 
and analysis. 

6. That the states sponsor more traffic 
safety conferences of citizens, enforcement 
personnel, and others. 

It was also recommended strongly that 
there be the greatest possible exchange of 
information among all levels of government 
so as to assist driver improvement programs, 
enforcement efforts, and other aspects of 
traffic safety. 

Aside from these two workshops, many 
of the other 10 groups reported findings of 
interest to the city manager. The report of 
the Public Officials Traffic Safety Confer- 
ence, which contains these findings, may be 
obtained free of charge from The Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 532 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington 4, D.C. 

The major recommendations made at 
this conference were reported by selected 
public officials to the civic leaders attending 
four regional Citizen Leadership Confer- 
ences this spring, again under the sponsor- 
ship of the President’s Committee. This 
procedure, of keeping traffic safety-minded 
civic leaders up to date on the newest ap- 
proaches to the traffic safety problem, is 
basic in the policy of the President’s Com- 
mittee. 

The President's Committee. From the be- 
ginning the Committee has acted on the 
premise that the most important single in- 
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gredient in any traffic safety campaign is 
effective and intelligent public support. The 
reasoning behind this premise was that 
traffic safety officials had been talking for 
years to a public which simply refused to 
consider traffic safety a personal matter. As 
a result traffic deaths and injuries marched 
steadily toward new records each year. 

There was no thought of deprecating the 
yeoman efforts of traffic safety officials, but 
it was felt that citizen safety organizations 
could well supplement these efforts. It is one 
thing for city hall, which is essentially im- 
personal, to ask that local-citizens mend their 
driving manners, and another when one’s 
next door neighbor or respected civic leader 
is armed with reasons why good driving 
pays off. 

The President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety was established by President Eisen- 
hower at the closing session of the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety in 
February, 1954. The President had been ap- 
palled by the realization that each year a 
greater number of Americans were being 
killed on the highways than had died in the 
Korean War and felt that a new organiza- 
tion geared to the concept of citizen support 
for traffic safety activities might be at least 
a partial answer to the problem. 

From the outset the President’s Com- 
mittee (then known as the President’s Ac- 
tion Committee for Traffic Safety) has had 
its work cut out for it. Participants in the 
White House Conference had obviously 
been eager to help with the problem but had 
had up to that time little knowledge of its 
complexity or of what tools were available 
to them as private citizens. 

It should be emphasized that the greatest 
stress was placed on community safety organ- 
izations, and it was hoped that the en- 
thusiasm would result in effective state- 
wide citizen organizations. Accordingly the 
President’s Committee set out to help estab- 
lish citizen safety groups by giving civic 
leaders a working knowledge of measures 
that had been found effective and by telling 
them where they could get up-to-date ma- 
terial of value. 

Of inestimable value in helping citizen 
safety groups to organize and thrive has 
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been the assistance of the National Safety 
Council; the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion; insurance groups; motor clubs; as- 
sociations of the automotive, petroleum, 
and trucking industries, and other national 
organizations; state governors; and state and 
local traffic safety authorities. 

These same individuals and groups also 
assisted the President’s Committee in carry- 
ing out the 1954 and 1955 Safe Driving Day 
promotions, which certainly helped to make 
the motoring public more aware of the truly 
urgent need for safe driving. 

In 1956 more than 4,000 public officials 
and civic leaders participated in four 
regional conferences similar in purpose to 
the 1958 Citizen Leadership Conferences. 
In addition to the general sessions, the dele- 
gates met by states and by cities of differ- 
ent population groups. At the 1958 Con- 
ferences delegates met both in state meet- 
ings and in sessions divided into the follow- 
ing groups: agriculture; business; civic, fra- 
ternal and professional; labor; religious; 
and parents-women. Each of these groups, in 
addition to public officials and media of 
public information, also is represented in the 
President’s Committee itself. 

Most of the members of the President’s 
Committee have been associated with the 
organization since its founding as has the 
executive secretary, who is in charge of the 
Washington office. 

About half of the President’s Committee's 
funds come from the federal government, 
but there are essential functions for which 
federal money is not available or cannot be 
obtained without restrictive and time-con- 
suming procedures that would preclude the 
necessary flexibility of action. The private 
budget is provided by the following organ- 
izations: American National Red Cross, 
Esso Safety Foundation, Outdoor Advertis- 
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ing Association, American Trucking As- 
sociation, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators, National Association 
of Independent Insurers, National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents, Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, American Automo- 
bile Association, Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, National Safety Council, 
Association of American Railroads, and 
National Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 

The over-all purpose of the President’s 
Committee is to further the Action Pro- 
gram for traffic safety, primarily by promot- 
ing application of its techniques through an 
effective traffic safety organization in every 
state and community. 

Toward that end the Committee en- 
courages the governors to conduct active 
traffic safety programs with particular em- 
phasis given to providing service and as- 
sistance to communities, encourages civic 
leaders to spearhead the safety organiza- 
tions in their states and communities, and 
maintains liaison with all organizations en- 
gaged in traffic accident prevention activi- 
ties. 

Concluston. As everyone associated with it 
knows, traffic safety is a matter of the utmost 
complexity. It is always easier to look at a 
complex problem from a single point of 
view: to say, for instance, that we simply 
need more traffic lights, or more policemen, 
or better roads. Of course it isn’t as simple as 
that, but there is one requirement—public 
support—which is indispensable. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has put it: 


In a democracy, public opinion is everything. 
It is the force that brings about progress; it is the 
force that brings about enforcement of the laws; 
it is the force that keeps the United States in 
being, and it runs in all its parts. 








News of the Month 





Acceptances and Rejections on 
Metropolitan Proposals 


ETROPOLITAN government con- 

tinues in the news as several elections 

have been held in recent months on govern- 
mental consolidations and other proposals. 

A metropolitan municipal corporation 
was created in early 1958 in the southern 
part of Snohomish County, Washington. 
The new government was formed for a pro- 
gram of comprehensive planning in an area 
that includes the cities of Everett, Mukilteo, 
Snohomish, Mountlake Terrace, and Ed- 
monds. The vote on establishing a metro- 
politan municipal corporation was carried 
by 4,177 votes in favor and 1,387 against. 
The new government is the first established 
under a Washington statute enacted by the 
1957 legislature (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, 
June, 1957, p. 134). 

Newport News, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 45,000, and Warwick, with an 
estimated population of 75,000, on July 1, 
1958, consolidated into the single city of 
Newport News, Virginia. This new munici- 
pality with an area of 70 square miles is the 
largest and the third most populous in the 
state. The consolidated city has assumed all 
financial obligations of each of the two 
former cities. 

Two townships in Lucas County (To- 
ledo); Ohio, recently voted on the question 
of arinexing these areas into the city of 
Toledo. In one township the vote was favor- 
able for annexation by a narrow margin; in 
the other township, annexation was de- 
feated by a two-to-one vote. Annexation is 
not automatic under Ohio law. Final ap- 
proval must be given by the county com- 
mission (see Pustic MANAGEMENT, March, 
1958, p. 68). Additional developments in 
metropolitan government in the Toledo area 
will take place in November, 1958, when all 
Lucas County residents vote on the question 
of electing a commission to draft a home rule 
charter for a metropolitan county. 


Two metropolitan proposals were de- 
feated. A plan for city-county merger of 
Nashville and Davidson County, Tennessee, 
was rejected in a referendum held on June 
17. The measure lost because of the adverse 
vote in Davidson County outside the city of 
Nashville. In Ypsilanti, Michigan, the vot- 
ers recently defeated a proposal to consoli- 
date the city and township. A total of 5,502 
voters were against the plan, and 3,053 were 
in favor. More than three-fourths of the op- 
position vote came from the township. 


Fire-Police Cooperation Shows 
Favorable Results 


N EXPERIMENTAL program of fire- 
police cooperation has brought favor- 
able results in Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina. In September, 1957, a fire company of 
14 men was established to provide over-all 
public safety services in an assigned district of 
the city. Eight of these men were assigned on 
a rotating basis to patrol the district while six 
men remained at the fire station (see PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, April, 1957, p. 83). 

As a result of this experiment the city 
manager has recommended that the fire- 
police patrol, as now constituted, should 
continue on a permanent basis and that new 
fire companies, as they are activated, should 
be studied to determine the feasibility of 
expanding fire-police patrols. 

An evaluation report prepared by the 
city manager (see City Hall Bookshelf) in- 
cludes specific observations from the fire 
chief, the police chief, and an insurance 
company representative. The fire chief 
stated: “‘After observing this combined fire- 
police service for the past seven months .. . 
I am pleased to report that there has been 
no indication that it has retarded the ef- 
ficiency of this company as a fire-fighting 
unit. On the other hand, I have seen where 
it has been beneficial to 
owners. .. .”” 

The police chief noted a number of im- 
provements in public safety service includ- 


the property 
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ing lower cost, better coverage, and better 
relationships between members of the fire 
and police departments. The chief stated 
that “‘the fire-police patrol should be con- 
tinued in the present form on a permanent 
basis... .’’ The insurance representative 
was favorably impressed with the entire 
program, particularly the emphasis on fire 
prevention and fire training. 

The fire-police patrol already has brought 
many benefits to the city. The greatest bene- 
fit has been the spirit of cooperation, en- 
thusiasm, and devotion to duty on the part 
of all members of the fire and police de- 
partments.—JOoHN M. Go.p, city manager, 
Winston-Salem. 


City Takes Over Operation 
of Public Beaches 


i Park, New Jersey (17,094), has 
adopted new policies providing for 
municipal operation of city-owned bathing 
beaches and facilities. The city owns all of 
the ocean frontage, more than one mile in 
length, as well as a one-mile boardwalk and 
18 buildings providing bath houses and 
other facilities. For many years these facilities 
have been rented exclusively to private op- 
erators. Under the new policy all of the 
properties and facilities relating to bathing 
and swimming will be operated by the city 
government. 

The new policy attempts to provide 
equitable charges for different classes of 
users: guests at resort hotels and rooming 
houses in the city, permanent residents of 
the city, and persons from neighboring 
municipalities. Hotels can purchase coupon 
books at moderate rates of less than 10 cents 
per day per person. The hotels in turn have 
pledged themselves not to charge their 
guests for the use of beach facilities. Perma- 
nent adult residents of Asbury Park can 
purchase coupon books for the entire season 
for $5. The fee for children between the ages 
of 10 and 14 is $1 for the same period, and 
children under 10 years of age can use the 
beaches free of charge. Persons residing in 
neighboring municipalities without beach 
facilities can purchase books of 92 coupons 
for $6.50 for adults and $3.50 for children. 
The city also has established a special 
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facility with a swimming pool, a private 
beach, a sun deck with reclining chairs, and 
large bath houses. The charge is $65 per 
family for the season. This facility has been 
completely sold out. 

The city has made many improvements 
including uniforms for beach attendants and 
locker boys, painting and renovating bath 
houses, constructing a new parking lot with 
capacity for 200 cars, and installing a public 
address system along the entire water front 
for broadcasting news and announcements. 
The city anticipates a net profit of about 
$100,000 for 1958 operations.—-KENDALL H. 
LEE, city manager, Asbury Park. 


Ordinance Provides Expert Review 
of Performance Standards 


ZONING ordinance recently adopted 

in Fremont, California (26,788), pro- 
vides for the use of expert consultants to re- 
view individual applications for conform- 
ance to performance standards. 

The ordinance, which went into effect on 
January 1, 1958, provides rather detailed 
specifications for performance standards re- 
lating to fire and explosion hazards, radio- 
activity, noise, smoke, odors, air pollution, 
glare, and liquid and solid wastes. Ability to 
meet performance standards is required for 
specified uses in the “‘industrial administra- 
tion and research district’’ and the “‘general 
industrial district.’ The latter district can 
accommodate all types of industry subject 
to meeting performance standards. In addi- 
tion performance standards must not be 
violated in any other district of the city 
with respect to the use or occupancy of land 
or buildings. 

Certain manufacturing and _ industrial 
processes must be reviewed in advance of 
construction to determine possible objection- 
able elements. The applicant is required to 
submit to the city planning commission all 
of the information necessary on proposed 
construction including machinery, processes, 
equipment, and other technical data. If, in 
the judgment of the planning commission, 
the manufacturing or processing could in- 
volve injurious or objectionable elements, 
the commission can require a study and re- 
port by an expert consultant. The applicant 
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must pay the entire cost of the consultant’s 
time. If the planning commission approves, 
a permit is issued. The city building inspec- 
tor is responsible for continuing enforcement 
of all performance standards both in the dis- 
tricts where performance standards pro- 
cedures have been invoked and in all other 
parts of the city. 

The, zoning ordinance as a whole was 
drafted to meet the needs of a newly in- 
corporated city that is fortunate enough to 
have a large amount of undeveloped land. 
Thus the city of Fremont is in a better posi- 
tion than most communities to tie the great- 
est part of its urban development to land-use 
planning, zoning, subdivision control, and 
other parts of comprehensive community 
development.—Dick M. Wixkinson, plan- 
ning director, Fremont. 


Inventories City-owned Land 
for Recreation Planning 


OYAL Oak, Michigan (71,000), has 
completed an inventory of all city- 
owned land as an aid to recreation planning 
and other future development. The inven- 
tory data were compiled by city employees 
and have been gathered into book form for 
ease of reference. 

The book has been compiled in three sec- 
tions: city recreation and park lands; city 
land for fire stations, pumping stations, and 
other nonrecreational purposes; and areas 
used as planting strips, boulevards, and 
parkways. All sites are cross indexed by 
number and subdivision for reference, and 
each site is noted on four accompanying 
maps that are keyed to differentiate be- 
tween dedicated and nondedicated parcels. 

A descriptive sheet is included for each 
park and recreation site with data on site 
number, acreage, whether dedicated or not, 
street location, legal description, recreation 
equipment and facilities, appraised value 
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and date of appraisal, stage of development, 
long range recommendations for develop- 
ment, date that recommendations for de- 
velopment were made and by whom, the 
date of inventory, and other reference in- 
formation. The inventory was completed in 
March, 1958, and the city already has found 
it helpful in recreation planning, park de- 
velopment, and property trades and negotia- 
tions. 


Sets Forth Standards for City 
Aesthetics and Design 


SIGN guidelines and legal standards 

for community aesthetics and design 
are set forth in a recent publication entitled 
Planning and Community Appearance (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). 

The report was prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the American Institute of Planners 
to provide a guide for all urban planning 
with particular emphasis on different types 
of aesthetic control for (1) areas of historic, 
architectural, or scenic significance; (2) un- 
developed areas or areas to be substantially 
redeveloped; and (3) areas already de- 
veloped to satisfactory standards. 

The report contains recommendations 
for basic and supplemental ordinances gov- 
erning design, architectural control, site 
planning, and other phases of community 
appearance. Other sections of the report deal 
with design and planning features of a well 
balanced community, existing aesthetic 
regulations in the United States and other 
countries, and evolving legal concepts gov- 
erning community design. A large part of 
the report is devoted to court cases and state 
and local laws on aesthetic regulations, resi- 
dential districts, maintenance of property 
values, and administration of aesthetic regu- 
lations, 





What Cities Are Doing 





Special Assessments Deductible 

PECIAL assessments against abutting prop- 

erty owners for municipal off-street parking 
lots have been ruled as deductible for federal in- 
come tax purposes. A recent ruling from the 
United States Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, involving Bismark, North Dakota, has held 
that special assessments against commercial 
properties in the central business district con- 
stitute allowable deductions as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses under Section 162 of 
the Internal Revenuc Code of 1954. It is the first 
time that special assessments against property 
have been held deductible. The taxpayer must 
show that the assessment for off-street parking 
bears a reasonable and direct relationship to his 
business and that he can expect a financial return 
commensurate with the payments made. 


Adopts Refuse Dumping Charge 

Phoenix, Arizona, has adopted an ordinance 
to charge for the privilege of dumping refuse in 
municipal sanitary land-fill areas. Users from 
outside the city must pay a dumping fee for each 
load of refuse. Users whose refuse originates with- 
in the city either must pay the individual dump- 
ing fee or purchase an annual license at $48, ap- 
plicable to each truck or trailer used in the opera- 
tions. The ordinance enables the city to charge 
noncity users, who have been contributing about 
40 per cent of the refuse, for a service which has 
been provided at city expense. Fees collected 
from all users will help to meet the cost of operat- 
ing the land-fill areas and of acquiring new dis- 
posal sites. 


Impedes County Government 

A series of legal actions are pending or may 
develop which could curtail the effectiveness of 
Dade County (Miami), Florida, metropolitan 
government. The state circuit court has post- 
poned an election on a charter amendment which 
would restrict the metropolitan government’s 
activities to assessment and collection of taxes 
and to the establishment of minimum standards 
for the performance of services and functions. 
The court ruled that before the election could be 
held the Florida Supreme Court should review 


the constitutionality of the amendment. The sup- 
porters for the amendment charge that the metro- 
politan or county government has been moving 
too quickly in trying to solve municipal problems. 
The Miami Shores city council is threatening 
to bring suit against the metropolitan govern- 
ment to determine the community’s rights under 
the charter. The suit will maintain that the 
metropolitan charter is in conflict with the 
Florida constitutional amendment authorizing 
metropolitan government in Dade County and 
that it violates the home rule amendment 
guaranteeing self-rule for cities. 


Weather Warning Test 

A successful severe weather warning test was 
held on April 1 in Wichita, Kansas, by the 
city government in cooperation with the United 
States Weather Bureau, Sedgwick County, and 
other agencies. All five local radio stations and 
two of the three television stations devoted most 
of the time from 9:00 to 9:30 a.m. to broad- 
casting announcements. The test program in- 
cluded communication procedures and sounding 
civil defense sirens, police car patrol over the 
entire city with sirens and public address systems, 
coverage by fire companies, and observation from 
patrol vehicles by the county sheriff and other 
agencies. Radio and television sets were turned 
on in the city schools to provide weather informa- 
tion, and the pupils went through a severe weath- 
er practice drill. The participating agencies in- 
cluded the weather bureau, the state highway 
patrol, the county sheriff, the county fire de- 
partment, public schools, the American Red 
Cross, radio and television stations, and about 
200 city employees. 


Progress in Urban Renewal 
Danville, Virginia (35,000), is entering its 
third year in a comprehensive urban renewal 
program. The 1958 city budget provides $50,891 
for enforcement of housing, building, and other 
codes, and an additional $5,000 for air pollution 
control. During the first 10 1957, 


60 dwelling units, housing 76 families, were 


months of 


demolished; an additional 31 structures with 
49 familes are scheduled for early demolition. 
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Engineering and economic studies have been com- 
pleted for one urban renewal project involving 
295 acres near the central business district. Re- 
development in this area will be for residential 
use. The city is working on other phases of urban 
renewal including the relocation of families, pub- 
lic works programs, publication of new housing 
and zoning ordinances, and construction of a 
sewage treatment plant. 


Many Recreation Jobs Unfilled 

More than 3,000 recreation job vacancies will 
be available in 1958 with only 200 qualified per- 
sonnel available to fill them according to a recent 
release from the National Recreation Association. 
For every four persons trained in recreation, 
only one permanently remains in the field due to 
the selective service and competition from other 
fields. About 20 per cent of all vacancies in 1957 
were for superintendents of recreation or super- 
intendents of parks and recreation. Another 30 
per cent were for assistant executives. Salary 
ranges for these jobs averaged between $2,900 to 
$9,000 annually. The biggest percentage of 
these jobs was in the Mid-Atlantic and Great 
Lakes areas. 


Grants Collective Bargaining 


New York City recently issued an executive 
order which grants city employees many of the 
bargaining rights prevalent in private industry. 
This order includes the right to join an organiza- 
tion of the employee’s choice but excludes any 
form of compulsory union membership. A 
majority vote can select an exclusive bargaining 
agent to negotiate terms and conditions of em- 
ployment and to handle grievances. Minority 
unions will retain the right to present their views 
and requests but not to negotiate. The com- 
missioner of labor has the responsibility to ascer- 
tain bargaining units, conduct representation 
elections, and intervene in disputes not settled 
directly by union and city agency heads. 


Personnel News 

President Eisenhower has issued an executive 
order authorizing a career executive program 
based upon the recommendation of a committee 
established last year to develop plans for a “senior 
civil service.” This program will attempt to im- 
prove the methods of selecting and utilizing high 
ranking career employees, facilitating transfer of 
executives to agencies where they are most need- 
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ed, and providing them with rewarding career 
opportunities and greater prestige. The program 
will be limited to about 800 positions in the 
three highest grades... . The Oregon State 
Civil Service Commission program of summer in- 
ternship for social science and business adminis- 
tration students received strong endorsement from 
students, college faculty, and departmental su- 
pervisors. Students are eligible who have finished 
their sophomore year and are selected by com- 
petitive examination. ... Puerto Rico 
outstanding civil servants with cultural tours to 
Europe, South America, New York, Canada, and 
Mexico. In 1957, 57 government employees took 
such tours. 


Record High in Fire Losses 

Fire losses in the United States and Canada ac- 
counted for more than $1,275 million and 11,300 
lives in 1957. These figures, reported by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, represented a 
new high in property losses caused by fire. A total 
of 422 major fires was responsible for almost 25 
per cent of the entire dollar loss, with sharpest 
increase recorded in industrial plants, up $25 
million from the previous high in 1956. Absence 
of operating and adequate automatic sprinkler 
systems was the principal! cause in the develop- 
ment of large fires from what might have been 
minor ones. Delayed discoveries and reporting 
of fires and construction weaknesses which vio- 
lated fire safety standards were also major factors 
in causing large damages and losses. 


Studies Residential Neighborhoods 

The planning commission of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, has made a study and analysis of its 
residential neighborhoods for the purpose of 
orderly development in the community (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The study found that individual 
neighborhood plans must allocate sufficient 
acreage among the various land uses; a highway 
and transportation artery must facilitate the 
movement of people and goods around the edge 
of the neighborhoods; and acceptable zoning 
and subdivision regulations must maintain a 
desirable balance between families of the com- 
munity and the space they live in. The study 
found that in 16 residential planning units, one- 
fifth of the area was devoted to residential use, 
one-tenth to public use, one-sixteenth for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes, and more than 
six-tenths to miscellaneous and undeveloped 
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uses. At present an estimated 21,160 population 
resides in the study areas, but the area could sup- 
port approximately 80,400. Community facilities 
in the way of schools and playgrounds total 24, 
but some 17 additional facilities will be needed. 
Three of the neighborhood planning units are in 
need of urban renewal. 


Release Public Employment Data 

State and local government employment rose 
about 24 per cent and the monthly payroll in- 
creased by 44 per cent during the period of Oc- 
tober, 1952, to April, 1957, according to the 
Summary of Public Employment (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The report, part of the 1957 Census 
of Governments, shows that 5,608,000 full- and 
part-time persons worked for state and local juris- 
dictions. School districts accounted for 1,649,000, 
followed by municipalities with 1,539,000, and 
states with 1,358,000. Almost one-fifth of the em- 
ployees were on a part-time basis. The average 
monthly earnings for all full-time municipal em- 
ployees was $352. The city employees in water 
transportation had a monthly median of $410; in 
transit systems, $405; in fire protection, $390; in 
correction, $382; in electric power systems, $374; 
in police, $371; and in general control, $361. 


Recent Police Data 

Approximately 266,000 local employees are 
engaged in police functions for local govern- 
ments according to a Bureau of the Census re- 
lease. Of this total, 4,200 are on a part-time basis. 
The monthly police payroll for local governmental 
units amounted to $88.0 million. The average 
monthly earnings for full-time state and local 
employees engaged in police work amounted to 
$363....The police department of Midvale, 
Utah, sponsors a teen-age employment club 
which endeavors to find jobs for youths during 
the summer months. committees of 
businessmen and interested citizens screen appli- 


Various 


cations and contact prospective employers. .. . 
The police department of New York City has 
awarded scholarships totaling $40,000 to 72 of its 
members to pursue academic and professional 
studies. The recipients range from probationary 
patrolmen to a deputy inspector who have 
demonstrated aptitude and leadership potential. 
One will engage in the studies leading to a mas- 
ter’s degree; 11, bachelor’s degrees; and the 
other 60, courses in public and police adminis- 
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tration. .. . Twenty-four Connecticut towns use 
state policemen to provide police protection. The 
state statute empowers the state police to provide 
resident state policemen in any town lacking an 
organized police force. The towns pay a share of 
the compensation, maintenance, and other ex- 
penses for such personnel... . Police officers in 
Phoenix, Arizona, wear name plates as a regular 
part of their uniforms. 


Enforces Dog Licensing 

Merced, California, has instituted a strict, 
financially self-supporting dog control program 
by firm collection of licenses and pound fees. 
Dog owners were not buying the required dog 
license because no penalties were attached for 
failure to possess one. Consequently, the ordi- 
nance was amended to provide that the license fee 
shall be doubled for anyone not obtaining such 
license within the prescribed time. Sufficient 
publicity was given months in advance of the 
annual dog licensing period to forewarn violators 
that it no longer paid to ignore the ruling. Off- 
duty police officers made house-to-house checks 
to insure that dogs had licenses. Thus far, two 
and one-half times as many licenses have been 
issued as compared with the same period last 
year, and nearly three times as much money has 
been collected. 


Urban Renewal Developments 

The Denver city council recently approved a 
measure giving the urban renewal authority 
power to borrow money without a referendum in 
order to accelerate its program. Federal funds 
will be used to repay the money borrowed for 
land acquisition. The move came about when it 
was found that rehabilitation was necessary in a 
large section of central Denver. The sanitary 
division of the Denver Health Department re- 
ported that 1,100 housing units out of 10,000 in- 
spected during the past two years were found to 
be unfit for human habitation. . . . Taxpayers in 
Marshall, Texas (22,327), on July 1 approved 
city government participation in an urban re- 
newal program by a four-to-one margin. Prior 
to the election the city government mailed a 
four-page folder to all home owners to outline the 
urban renewal program and the benefits to be 
derived. The urban renewal project will involve 
expenditures of $150,000 of which the city will 
put up $50,000 through streets, sewers, water 
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mains, and other improvements... . Saginaw, 
Michigan, recently issued a four-page brochure 
on urban renewal to occupants of 1,100 homes in 
an area subject to conservation and rehabilita- 
tion. The brochure provides specific information 
on the project schedule, displacement and reloca- 
tion of families, and compensation for property 
owners. 


Charges Collusive Bidding 
The city of Milwaukee recently found, in 
soliciting bids for polio vaccine, that 11 out of 12 
bids submitted were identical. The one bidder 
that offered vaccine at a slightly lower price was 
forced to renege because the manufacturer re- 
fused to accept his order. The Milwaukee Central 
Board of Purchases reported the bids to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission which, after an investiga- 
tion, referred the complaint to the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Justice. Five of the 
top pharmaceutical houses were indicted on 
charges of conspiring to fix prices of polio vaccine 
sold to governmental units. The indictment 
charged that the defendants conspired to submit 
uniform bids to the governmental units, to estab- 
lish uniform pricing methods, and to adopt non- 

competitive terms and conditions of sale. 


Leaflets and Reports 

Several cities recently have issued leaflets, 
brochures, and other informational materials for 
special groups or the general public. Santa Cruz, 
California, has issued a series of booklets designed 
to acquaint citizens with municipal functions and 
services. A leaflet welcomes the citizen to the 
council meetings and contains information on 
order of business; a subdivision manual provides 
a step-by-step procedure for processing new sub- 
divisions; and a pamphlet outlines city policies 
for street improvements and special assessments. 
San Gabriel, California, distributed 10,000 
emergency telephone number stickers to resi- 
dents. The sticker with the police and fire phone 
numbers is printed in bright colors and can be 
attached to the telephone. Bensalem Township, 
Pennsylvania, has issued a folder for builders 
outlining procedures for zoning, building per- 
mits, fire laws, and other requirements to be met 
in construction. University City, Missouri, has 
issued a folder instructing its employees on how 
to handle complaints and suggesting courses of 
action to take in establishing rapport. Ellensburg, 
Washington, has published a comparison of 
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municipal services, insurance, taxes, and utility 
cost for property owners outside and inside the 
city. Richmond, California, issued a reference 
index to studies and reports pertaining to city 
government activities. Norfolk, Virginia, recent- 
ly prepared an illustrated brochure in connection 
with the sale of $6,000,000 in general obligation 
bonds. The brochure provides extensive financial 
information on the city government as well as 
economic development information on the city 
and surrounding area. Other leaflets and reports 
on capital improvements, bond issues, and other 
activities have been issued by Chico and Nor- 
walk, California; Gulfport, Florida; Edina, 
Minnesota; Kearney, Nebraska; Sea Cliff, New 
York; and Beeville, Texas. 


Human Relations Training 


The city of New Haven, Connecticut, recently 
completed a human relations in-service training 
program for municipal officials and key super- 
visory personnel. The series consisted of six 90- 
minute sessions and featured authorities in vari- 
ous areas of human relations. Each of the sessions 
dealt with a particular area of human values: the 
family of man, what makes people tick, the na- 
ture of prejudice, rumor, other people—all the 
time, and community resources for human values. 
The purpose of these programs was to give the 
Participants an opportunity to understand what 
constitutes good intergroup relations and to 
train participants to render municipal services 
to all regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

Adopts New Atom Law 

The state of Ohio has adopted a comprehen- 
sive atom law to regulate activities pertaining to 
atomic energy open to state governments. This 
law is divided into three major portions. First, 
several state departments, including health, in- 
dustrial relations, highways, insurance, natural 
resources, public utilities, and others that are 
directed by the governor, are required to make 
studies of the effects of atomic energy and nuclear 
research within the state boundaries. Second, the 
governor may appoint an atomic energy ad- 
visory board consisting of 11 members to review 
the studies and policies of state departments re- 
lated to atomic energy, to review atomic develop- 
ment throughout the United States in regard, to 
peace-time uses, and to make recommendations 
to the governor and to the central coordinator. 
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Third, the governor may appoint a coordinator 
of atomic development activities who shall be 
given cabinet status. The coordinator serves as 
an advisor to the governor regarding atomic 
industrial development, acts as coordinator for 
developing and regulating activities relating to 
commercial use, represents the governor on 
atomic matters, and coordinates studies and pro- 
posals of state departments and other agencies. 


Recent Ordinances 

Wichita, Kansas, adopted a code of ethics es- 
tablishing standards of conduct for its city offi- 
cials and standards to govern their appoint- 
ments. ... In San Francisco, California, a com- 
prehensive fair employment practices ordinance 
prohibits the denial of a job or promotion on the 
basis of color, creed, or ancestry. . . . Tampa, 
Florida, now places unskilled city employees un- 
der civil service. . . . The operation of the muffler 
on any motor vehicle in Cincinnati, Ohio, must 
be in good working condition, to prevent exces- 
sive or unusual noise over a sound limit in excess 
of 95 decibles, measured at a point 20 feet to the 
right rear wheel... . / An amendment to the va- 
cancy laws of Montgomery, Alabama, prohibits 
sleeping in a motor vehicle parked on public 
streets or alleys. 


Traffic News 

New Hampshire has placed into service its 
first drivers educational clinic which will re- 
examine every motorist who has had more than 
one accident. All such drivers will be summoned, 
and, if they fail to correct the cause of their driv- 
ing difficulties, will face loss of their license. 
. .. Oakland, California, reported a 45 per cent 
accident reduction along one busy street follow- 
ing the installation of the “Yield Right of Way” 
signs.... Grand Haven, Michigan, has com- 
pleted a survey on the use of parking meters and 
enforcement practices in 32 selected cities in the 
state. The survey covered the use of parking 
meters, parking limitations in business districts, 
the extension of parking meter time limits after 
6:00 p.m., the issuance of courtesy tickets, and 
parking violations and fines. . . . Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, has adopted a “Courtesy Notice” system 
to notify motorists of parking violations in ad- 
a0 Bee 
city council of New Orleans has granted a condi- 


vance of the actual issuance of citations. 


tional franchise for a monorail to operate be- 
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tween the city’s central business distsrict and the 
international airport. The franchise will be for a 
period of 50 years and is conditioned on the out- 
come of an engineering and economic feasibility 
survey. 


Issues Tax Recording Manual 

Philadelphia has a comprehensive 
manual providing for the mechanization of real 
property assessment records and preparation of 
the annual tax roll. The system incorporates a 
new set of tax records and mechanical and 
electronic tabulating equipment. The heart of 
the system lies in a flexible property numbering 


issued 


system which takes into account existing numbers 
for deed recording and house numbering pur- 
poses and other coding to provide permanent 
identification from assessment through tax billing 
and collection. The manual was granted the 
Louisville Gold Medal Award at the recent 
annual conference of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association. 


Sustains County-Unit Elections 

The United States Supreme Court, by a five- 
to-four decision, has rejected a suit brought by 
the mayor of Atlanta, Georgia, to have the 
county-unit system of elections declared uncon- 
stitutional. The decision was handed down on 
June 16. Under the county unit system a state- 
wide primary candidate gets the unit vote of each 
county in which he has a plurality. Counties 
have two, four, or six units depending on popula- 
tion, and the system provides a disporportionate 
electoral advantage to the smaller, rural com- 
munities. The latest action is the fifth time that 
the Supreme Court has rejected suits challenging 
the county-unit system in Georgia. 


Presents 1957 Finance Awards 


Three awards were presented at the recent 
annual conference of the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association for outstanding achievement in 
municipal and governmental finance. The 1957 
Louisville Gold Medal Award was presented to 
Harry G. McDowell, deputy director of finance, 
Philadelphia, for the drafting and installation of 
mechanized procedures for real property assess- 
ment records. A Silver Medal was awarded to 
G. William Carlile, city comptroller, Glendale, 
California, for the development and installation 
of machine accounting and billing operations for 
the city government. John L. Williams, Jr., di- 
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rector of finance, Phoenix, Arizona, received a 
Certificate of Merit and Honorable Mention for 
contributions toward solving financial problems 
related to growth and urbanization in the city 
and surrounding area. The awards program 
noted that other outstanding entries were sub- 
mitted for the financial programs in Springfield, 
Missouri; Fullerton, California; Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania; Louisville, Kentucky; and Redding, 
California. 


Profits by Off-Street Parking 

Madison, Wisconsin, shows a profit from its 
off-street parking program instituted in 1947. 
The city owns 12 off-street parking lots and a 
four-level parking garage which provide a total of 
2,440 parking stalls. The city not only has paid its 
yearly indebtedness, but it has shown a profit be- 
yond annual expenses. In 1957 a net operating 
profit of $215,786 was realized. It is estimated 
that the net operating income at the end of 1959 
will be $245,000. A public parking utility oper- 
ates the city’s off-street parking program. It pays 
all its own costs including salaries of policemen 
who check the parking meters. Likewise it em- 
ploys seven persons who repair, service, and col- 
lect from parking meters and soon will employ 
six women to check all street and parking lot 
meters. 


Adopts Purchasing Manual 

Hollywood, Florida, has compiled a purchas- 
ing manual which outlines a centralized pur- 
chasing program for its municipal government. 
The city commission is responsible for all 
policies pertaining to purchasing for the city. 
The city manager is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of this policy through the purchasing 
agent and the purchasing department. The 
manual lists the responsibilities of the depart- 
ment heads in purchasing such as preparing 
specifications and refraining from making direct 
contact with suppliers. The purchasing agent has 
the responsibilities of procuring the product 
which will meet the departmental requirements 
at the least cost to the city, keeping items in stock 
in sufficient quantities to meet the normal re- 
quirements of the city, educating the department 
heads to the advantages of central purchasing, 
disposing of surplus or obsolete material and 
equipment, and engaging in research to obtain 
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the best possible product. The manual outlines 
general information concerning priority, emer- 
gency purchasing, brand names, sales representa- 
tives, correspondence with vendors, and so on. 


Investigates Collusive Bidding 

The League of Texas Municipalities is co- 
operating with the state attorney general in an 
investigation of collusion on bids solicited by 
municipalities and other governmental bodies in 
the state. The executive committee of the league 
adopted a policy statement on May 29 urging 
the attorney general ‘“‘to prosecute his investiga- 
tion to the fullest extent possible and to take 
vigorous legal action whenever he finds justifica- 
tion.” The attorney general stated that examina- 
tion had been limited thus far mainly to four 
products: chlorine, lime, electric transformers, 
and shell. The attorney general released a state- 
ment on the same date as the league statement 
which stated “In conjunction with the League of 
Texas Municipalities we plan an intensive survey 
of the whole field of bidding on public purchases 
and contracts. Wherever we find bona fide evi- 
dence of a conspiracy to raise prices through the 
process of bidders agreeing on a price before 
bidding, we will bring anti-trust action to pre- 
vent it.” 


City-County Meetings 

Representatives from five California cities in 
Contra Costa County have been meeting peri- 
odically with the representative on the county 
governing board from their district to discuss 
matters of common concern. The fourth such 
meeting was held on May 19, 1958, with mayors 
and city managers from El! Cerrito, Hercules, 
Pinole, Richmond, and San Pablo, together with 
the county supervisor, the county administrator, 
and other county officials. The agenda included 
problems relating to mosquito abatement, estab- 
lishing an animal control center, abandonment 
of a section of a major highway, and other sub- 
jects. Following each meeting the secretary for 
the group prepares a follow-up report with a 
statement of each problem, the action required, 
and the responsibilities involved. The group has 
recently established a committee to extend the 
scope of future city-county meetings to include 
representatives from all 
within the county supervisorial district. 


governmental units 
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Formalizes Demolition Program 
Colton, California, has formalized its housing 
demolition program by coordinating all city de- 
partments with blight elimination. 
Interested city departments met recently to dis- 
cuss the general problem and to outline the pro- 
cedures and problems involved. A subcommittee 


involved 


was formed to study and analyze available laws 
and to meet with realtors, planning officials, and 
property owners. Thirty blighted buildings were 
immediately condemned, and occupied blighted 
buildings were surveyed and classified. The own- 
ers have the opportunity to improve their build- 
ings, and displaced persons can avail themselves 
of several financial plans to defray moving costs. 
The city has established an urban renewal agency 
to further the work of community betterment. 


Adopts New Traffic Ordinance 

Modesto, California, adopted a new traffic 
ordinance which delegates a large amount of 
authority to the director of parking and traffic. 
The city council found that it was considering 
more than a half dozen traffic items each week, 
many of which required more than an hour’s 
time to decide. Therefore, the director of parking 
and traffic now assumes the authority to install 
or remove the following items: stop signs, yield 
signs, traffic signals, parking time limits, no- 
parking zones, bus and loading zones, turn limi- 
tations, and all crosswalks. The city council still 
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handles the following items: one-way streets, 
one-way alleys, speed limits, truck routes, angle 
parking, parking meters, and off-street parking 
rates and time limits. In addition, the new traffic 
ordinance covers such items as bicycle riding on 
sidewalks, locking ignitions on parked vehicles, 
obstructing intersections and crosswalks, truck- 
ing regulat‘ons, and private cars in freight load- 
ing zones. 


Teen-Age Arrests Increase 
The estimated percentage increase for 1957 
in arrests of young people in the 10 to 17 year age 
group was over twice (9.8 per cent) the increase 
for ali age groups (4.3 per cent). According to 
Federal Bureau of Investigation figures in L’ni- 


form Crime Reports (see City Hall Bookshelf), per- 


sons under 18 years of age represented over 53 
per cent of all arrests for crimes against property 
(robbery, theft, and other 
larceny). In automobile thefts, they accounted 
for nearly 68 per cent of all arrests. This situation 
has been a continuing trend, for it was noted that 
since 1952, the first year comparable figures were 
available, arrests of persons under 18 have in- 
creased 55 per cent, two and one-half times the 
growth of their population group. Major crimes 
for 1957, committed by all age groups, were 9.1 
per cent above 1956 and almost 24 per cent 
higher than the average of the previous five 
years. 


burglary, auto 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Municipal League—Colorado 
Springs, September 14-17, 1958. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Los 
Angeles, September 15-18, 1958. 

National Recreation Association—Atlantic 
City, September 22-26, 1958. 

American Public Works Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 28—October 1, 1958. 

Public Personnel Association—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 28—October 2, 1958. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Boston, October 5-8, 1958. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 


opment Officials—San Francisco, October 12- 
15, 1958. 


American Institute of Park Executives—New 
Orleans, October 12-16, 1958. 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Dallas, October 19-23, 1958. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cleveland, October 19-22, 1958. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Miami Beach, Florida, October 26-31, 1958. 

Inter-American Congress of Municipalities— 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, November 10-16, 1958. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 11-13, 1958. 

American Municipal Association—Boston, 
November 30—December 3, 1958. 
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Survey Develops Criteria for 
Executive Leadership 
RINCIPLES and hypotheses for executive 
leadership have been developed on the basis 
of a survey of national authorities which demon- 
strates: 

1. An urgent and continuing need for better 
executives in industry and government. 

2. Effective executive performance and suc- 
cess depend on many factors. 

3. The development of management skills, hu- 
man relations abilities, and a generalist outlook 
should be given primary attention. 

4. Ten significant executive abilities and per- 
sonal characteristics which should be considered 
in developing executives are: leadership, in- 
tegrity, intelligence, use of good judgment, initia- 
tive, know-how to develop subordinates and 
stimulate them, analytical and problem solving 
ability, know-how to stimulate teamwork, emo- 
tional stability, and courage. 

5. Psychic (other than financial) income is a 
significant executive motivation. 

6. An executive development program should 
include both middle and top management per- 
sonnel. 

7. The problems of executive development in 
industry and government are similar. 

8. Executive selection is the keystone of execu- 
tive development. 

9. Five significant subjects which should be 
considered for executive training are: manage- 
ment techniques, personnel administration and 
management, executive development, manage- 
ment and program analysis, and measurement 
and control for efficient management. 

10. Many significant methods and techniques 
can be used in developing executives. 

11. Leadership ability may be identified in 
youth; it can be developed. 

12. Much more research and attention is re- 
quired on the many problems of developing 
executive leadership capability.—‘‘Critical Ele- 
ments of Executive Leadership and Develop- 
ment.”’ By Joseph L. Krieger. Advanced Manage- 
ment, June, 1958. 


Executive Development Programs: 
Appraisal and Forecast 
HE last decade has seen a tremendous 
growth in executive development programs 
in industry and government. ‘ 

Certain shortcomings in these programs are 
now apparent. First, these programs do not meet 
the need for preparation for policy-making; they 
concentrate instead on administrative techniques 
and process. Nor is concentration on decision- 
making as a process sufficient; a better under- 
standing of elements of desirable policy seems 
necessary. Second, training methods as well as 
content tend to follow set formulas which gradu- 
ally acquire rigidity, slowing the search for 
what these people feel they really need. Finally, 
there is too much emphasis on the group and too 
little on the individual, the whole man and not 
merely the mechanistic man in his limited work 
role. 

Less time should be spent on the process of 
decision-making and more on what is being de- 
cided and why. Too often discussions in execu- 
tive development programs apparently assume 
that if the processes of decision-making could be 
perfected, the results would be as reliable as the 
calculations of an adding machine. Fortunately, 
most practical executives are too skeptical to be- 
lieve such hocus-pocus. 

Training at the top level should be more em- 
phasized than at present, partly because the need 
for training is continuous and partly because of its 
tonic effect on the intermediate and primary 
levels of training. The harder policy decisions be- 
come, the greater is the need for peers to come 
together in a common program and to share the 
stimulation of joint endeavor. 

What lies ahead for executive development? 
On the basis of past experience the following is 
forecast: fewer but better programs; more pro- 
grams for men both in industry and government; 
more emphasis on public policy, planning, and 
evaluation; and programs conducted primarily 
by participants.—“‘Executive Development after 
Ten Years.” By Marshall E. Dimock. Public 
Administration Review, Spring, 1958. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





FeperaAL Actitivies HELpruL TO COMMUNITIES. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1958. 40pp. 20 cents. (Federal depart- 
ments and agencies lending technical and 
financial assistance to communities.) 


METROPOLITAN ANALYsis. Stephen B. Sweeney, 
editor. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
3436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4. 1958. 
189pp. $4.50. (Papers on objectives, methodol- 
ogy, and analysis for metropolitan areas.) 


The National Committee on Urban Transpor- 
tation (procedure manuals to be used with 
BETTER TRANSPORTATION FOR YOuR Crry—A 
Guww— TO THE FacruaL DEVELOPMENT OF 
URBAN TRANSPORTATION PLans). (1A) De- 
TERMINING STREET Use. 13pp. $1. (2A) 
OriGIN-DesTINATION AND LAND Use. 52pp. $2. 
(2B) Conpuctinc A Home INTERVIEW ORIGIN- 
DesTINATION Survey. 116pp. $2.50. (3A) 
MEASURING TRAFFIC VoLumgs. 48pp. $2. (3B) 
DETERMINING TRAVEL TIME. 24pp. $1.50. (3C) 
Conpuctinc A Limtrep ParkinG Stupy. 44pp. 
$2. (3D) ConpucTiInc A COMPREHENSIVE 
PARKING Stupy. 172pp. $2.50. (3E) Mary- 
TAINING AccIDENT Recorps. 24pp. $1.50. 
(4A) Measurinc TRANsiIr SERVICE. 36pp. 
$1.50. (5A) INVENTORY OF THE PuHysICAL 
STREET System. 28pp. $1.50. (6A) Financial 
Recorps AND Reports. 112pp. $2.50. (7A) 
STANDARDS FOR STREET FACILITIES AND SERV- 
Ices. 36pp. $2. (8A) STANDARDS FOR TRANSIT 
Facitiries AND Services. 27pp. $1.50. (11A) 
IMPROVING TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION. 
28pp. $1.50. (12A) Mopernizinc Laws anp 
Orpinances. 128pp. $2.50. (Complete set, 
$25.) Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ANALYSES AND PLAN FOR REsI- 
DENTIAL NEIGHBORHOOD Units. Clarksville 
Regional Planning Commission, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. 1957. 100pp. $1. (See p. 196.) 


PLANNING AND CoMMUNITY APPEARANCE. Henry 
Fagin and Robert C. Weinberg, editors. 
Regional! Plan Association, 205 East 42 Street, 
New York 17. 1958. 159pp. $3.50. (See p. 
194.) 
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PusLtic Works ConTRACTs IN MICHIGAN. Michi- 


gan Municipal League, 205 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor. 1957. Variously paged. $3. 
(Reproduces Detroit contract form to meet re- 
quirements of different types of building and 
construction projects as an aid for municipal 
engineers and attorneys.) 


REPORT OF Fire-PoLiceE CoopERATION. City 


Manager, City Hall, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 1958. 13pp. (See p. 192.) 


RETIREMENT PLANS FOR PusBLic EMPLOYEES. 


Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 46pp. $2.50. 
(Principles governing formulation of retire- 
ment plans with methods for establishment. 
Discusses membership, benefit schedules, 
costs, administration, federal social security, 
and other topics.) 


State GOVERNMENT News. Council of State 


Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. Annual subscription, $2. (A monthly 
newsletter beginning with July, 1958, to cover 
legislative and administrative developments 
among all the states.) 


SuMMARY OF PuBLic EMPLOYMENT. Bureau of the 


Census. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1958. 128pp. 75 cents. (See 


p. 197.) 


Tax EXEMPTIONS AND LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT. 


By Eugene P. Dvorin and Judith N. Jamison. 
Bureau of Governmental Research, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 1958. 47pp. 
(Case study of Santa Monica on effects of tax 
exemptions on tax base. Analyzes long-range 
impact on revenue structure.) 


Town AND COouUNTRY—PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


Hacue Coneoress, June 12-18, 1957. Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities, 5 Paleis- 
straat, The Hague, Netherlands. 1958. 99pp. 
$1.60. 


UnirorM Crime Reports. Federal Bureau of In- 


vestigation, Washington, D.C. 1958. 59pp. 
(See p. 201.) 

















BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER | 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control ¢ Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Soaeee in the Revaluation of Real Estate 

and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — C lting Eng 5 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bidg. «¢ Cincinnati 2 





GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization * Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building * Boston 16 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 























2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities ct an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 Ease 60th Screet Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Now AAuacable 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most useful and 
comprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.”— 
The American City. 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local off- 
cials."-—American Munic- 
ipal Association. 


PART ONE 
Governmental Units 


Municipal Highlights of 1957 

Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 
Developments in 1957 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ- 
ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Overtime, etc.— 
Cities over 10.000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 


Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Municipal Debt Data 


Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National Mu- 
nicipal Review. 


—— 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. WILson. 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 
Developments in 1957 in Eac h City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data: 
Citv Planning Data 
Fire and Pplice Data 
Housing Demolitions 


Munic ipal Cemeteries 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mavors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mavors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Re ports Issued in 1957 


Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


598 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 


Price $10, postpaid 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
| 


CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


COMPLETELY REVISED FOURTH EDITION 


First revision of this important manual since 1947 

Presents new approaches in management developed in past decade 
Emphasizes basic philosophy of administration for the executive 
Written for the city manager, department head, and student 


Completely revised; contains new chapters on 


Now available 


order from 





